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Comp.aint is being made in Brooklyn of a shortage in the 
water supply, the storage reservoir being nearly empty, and 
citizens are cautioned to use the water as sparingly as possible. 
The fact is that the ponds of Long Island are gradually giving ou’, 
as the island becomes more thickly settled and the demands for 
water supply are increasing. It was found necessary several years 
ago to put down driven wells to furnish an auxiliary supply to that 
before furnished by the ponds. Three pumping stations have 
been established at different points along the line of the aque- 
duct, where powerful engines are placed which draw in the water 
from 1oo driven wells and send it directly into the aqueduct. 
These stations have been furnishing about 20,000,000 gallons of 
water a day, and it would be a very easy matter to put in more 
stations and enlarge this supply indefinitely. The trouble seems 
to be that the politicians want to get up a big job over there to 
rival the New York aqueduct scheme if possible. Whether they 
will succeed in doing so or not remains to be seen. 





CoMMISSIONER SHANDREW of Minnesota has revoked the license 
of the Old Peoples Mutual Benefit Society of Elkhart, Ind., to do 
business in Minnesota. It will be remembered that Mr. Shandrew 
made an examination of this company some time ago, and certi- 
fied that its business affairs were in a satisfactory condition. He 
did not, however, in any manner indorse the methods of the com- 
pany, as his examination did not extend beyond an investigation of 
its financial condition. Subsequent developments have shown that 
the practices of the company are such as could not be approved by 
anyone at all familiar with insurance matters, and, in consequence 
of exposures made of its methods of doing business, the Commis- 
sioner has withdrawn its permit to do business in Minnesota. Had 
the officers of this company conducted their affairs in accordance 
with the plan adopted by them, and as promulgated in their litera- 
ture and in their contracts, it might have succeeded in establishing 
itself in various States, but when it is shown to have been doing a 
graveyard business of the very worst character, it should not be tol- 
erated in any respectable community even as an experiment. It is 
singular, in this connection, that the officers of this company should 
have been indorsed in the most flattering manner by many of the 
leading business men of Elkhart and vicinity. 





A very good illustration was given one day last week of the 
difficulties which firemen in this city have to contend with in 
extinguishing fires. A fire broke out in a cigar factory located on 


the top floor of a building otherwise occupied. By the reports in 
the morning papers it appears that the fire alarm box was out of 
order, so that the firemen did not get the alarm for some time, the 
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fire meantime making good headway. When the firemen finally 
got to work there was a scarcity of water. The hose stretched 
across the street stopped all the cars on the surface railways, and 
also the trains on the elevated for some time, causing great incon- 
venience to thousands of persons who were on their way home. 
While the firemen were working on the building, the elevator car, 
which was on the top floor, got loose and fell to the bottom, 
narrowly missing two members of the fire patrol. There was a 
conflict of authority between the firemen and the driver of one 
of the mail wagons, The United States mail, of course, has the 
right of way, but by an understanding between the postmaster and 
Chief Shay, the mail wagons are not permitted to drive over the 
hose when it is stretched in to a fire. On this occasion, however, 
the driver persisted in driving over the hose, and a fireman seized 
his horse and detained it for a time. Chief Shay finally directed 
the man to be released, but warned him against crossing the hose 
in future. The obstructions presented by the elevated railway 
and the overhead telegraph wires to the work of the firemen were 
abundantly illustrated on this occasion, causing great delay and 
imposing a large amount of extra work upon the men. 





Tue last session of the California legislature passed a law taxing 
the insurance companies of other States for the benefit of the fire 
departments. The companies protested against paying this tax, 
claiming that the law was unconstitutional. A test case was made 
and presented to the courts, with the result that the Supreme Court 
recently rendered a decision sustaining the companies, holding that 
the law was in conflict with that article of the constitution which 
reads as follows : 

The legislature shall have no power to impose taxes upon counties, 
cities, towns or other public or municipal corporations, or upon the in- 
habitants or the property thereof, for county, city, town or other munici- 
pal purposes, but may by general laws vest in the corporate authorities 
thereof the power to assess and collect taxes for such purposes, 


In behalf of the State, it was maintained that this should not be 
regarded in the light of a tax but as a license, which the legislature 
was fully empowered to impose. The Supreme Court considers 
this phase of the question, deciding that the law was in the nature 
of a tax and not a license. The Court of Appeals of this State has 
decided that a similar tax was constitutional, and that the legisla- 
ture had a right to prescribe the conditions under which a corpora- 
tion organized in another country or State might do business within 
the borders of this State. It is difficult to see how the firemen of 
California, even with their powerful political influence, can over- 
come this clause of the State constitution and the decision of the 
Supreme Court. 





WE hear on all sides expressions of regret at the failure of the 
proposed underwriters’ club. “ The opportunity that this organiza- 
tion promised to afford underwriters of all kinds and degrees to 
come together at irregular intervals socially would unquestionably 
have been greatly to the interests of the business. More social 
fraternization among them would tend to create a better feeling 
in every way, and to render easier the introduction of the 
many reforms regarded as necessary. The failure of the scheme is 
due to the magnitude upon which it was conceived, for the elegant 
accommodations that were to be provided for the club by the 
Equitable Society made it imperative that a large income should be 
secured, to obtain which a greater number of members was required 
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than could be found willing to pledge themselves in advance for 
the yearly membership fees. It is to be hoped that the idea of 
an underwriters’ club will be carried forward on a somewhat less 
pretentious scale. Excellent accommodations can be found quite 
as conveniently located, with all the appointments of an excellent 
restaurant at hand, at a cost that would bring them within the 
reach of these interested. At the time the proposition for an 
underwriters’ club was first broached, and while the Jawyers were 
perfecting their arrangements for their club in the Equitable build- 
ing, the jewelers conceived the same idea and consulted with the 
Equitable peop!e about rooms. Finding, however, that they could 
secure no suitable accommodations in that building at a rental less 
than*nearly $20,000 a year, they abandoned the plan. They were 
offered, however, accommodations at Cable’s and at one or two other 
popular restaurants at a very reasonable price. Instead of organiz- 
ing a club, however, the jewelers formed an exchange, and have 
taken suitable rooms at the Astor House, which are much fre- 
quented by men of their trade. Something of this kind might he 
arranged for the underwriters with some of the restaurant pro- 
prietors, whereby they could secure rooms exclusively for them- 
selves, with all the advantages of a club house. It is to be hoped 
that the plan is not entirely abandoned. 





THE committee appointed by the New York Underwriters Asso- 
ciation, to arrange the details of the plan for insuring protected 
risks, is not having plain sailing by any means. Two of the mem- 
bers, Messrs. Meserole, secretary of the Williamsburgh City, and 
Yereance, president of the Alliance, have withdrawn from the com- 
mittee. The reason of the withdrawal of Mr. Meserole is found in 
the fact that President Driggs of his company maintains that it is 
no part of the duty of underwriters to improve risks or to do any- 
thing to lessen the number of fires. On the contrary, he holds that 
it is their business to insure risks as they find them and to charge 
accordingly. This has been his position for years, as is well 
known to his fellow underwriters ; and as he is not willing to appear 
inconsistent at this late day, the withdrawal of Mr. Meserole from 
the committee was not unexpected. The withdrawal of Mr. Yere- 
ance is, in effect, an official announcement that the brokers are not 
satisfied with the proposition discussed in the committee to mater- 
ially reduce the brokerage commission on protected risks. Mr. 
Yereance is the president of the brokers’ company and is expected 
to look after their interests on all occasions, so that it becomes evi- 
dent by his withdrawal from the committee that the brokers will 
not accept a low rate of commission on protected risks as is sug- 
gested. Unless they consent to do this, however, it will be impos- 
sible for the stock companies to make a rate on such risks as will 
enable them to take the business away from the mutuals. The 
brokers argue that if this plan goes into effect, many risks which 
they now control will be protected according to the ideas of the 
committee, the owners thereby securing a lesser rate, while the 
brokers would lose control of the risks, and consequently the com- 
missions they now derive from them. At every turn of the reform 
wheel it brings up squarely against the brokers, whose interests 
apparently stand directly in the pathway of the underwriters. Con- 
trolling as they do the greater part of the business of this city and 
vicinity, they are in a position to virtually dictate terms to the 
companies. Their position is strengthened by the fact that many 
cf the companies rely upon them almost exclusively for the business 
they have. The managers of these companies maintain that it is 
ess expensive to pay brokerage commissions for business than it 
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would be to maintain on salaries a large force of solicitors and other 
persons, that would be necessary if the brokers were out of the 
field. With such strong backing by the companies, the brokers are 
able to hold their own as against those who would restrict their 
operations and reduce their profits. It is understood that the 
brokers insist upon receiving ten per cent commission on all pro- 
tected risks, while the committee is desirous of reducing their 
compensation to five per cent. The protected risk committee has 
an uphill job before it to even attempt to harmonize the conflicting 
interests involved in this plan. 








CONGRESS AND FIRE PREVENTION. 


HE present Congress bids fair to have an extremely active 
session, and among other things that will be brought to its 
attention is the consideration of the prevention of disasters by fire 
on railroad trains and on sea-going vessels. At the last session the 
House of Representatives passed the following resolutions : 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, re- 
quested to make inquiry of constructors of passenger cars and of steam- 
boats, and of any other persons whom he may think especially capable of 
giving useful information upon the subject, as to the best methods of 
constructing and heating the same, especially of heating the former and 
constructing the latter so as to prevent loss of property and life by fire. 

That he communicate to the House at the next regular meeting of Con- 
gress so much of the communications he may receive, with plans and 
drawings, if any, as he may think of value to Congress, with a view to 
legislation looking to the protection of property and life, together with 
such views and recommendations as he may see fit to express. 

In accordance with this the Secretary of the Treasury, through 
Inspector-General Dumont, has called for practical suggestions 
from inventors and mechanics upon these points. Between 200 
and 300 responses have been received, and the various methods 
suggested for accomplishing the desired end embrace the use of 
electricity, steam, hot water, friction, and various other things. 
Most of the communications are from practical men having experi- 
ence in matters of fire prevention, but, of course, the inevitable 
crank is on hand with his voluminous correspondence and imprac- 
ticable suggestions. ‘The Inspector-General, it is stated, is prepar- 
ing an extensive report for Congress in response to these resolutions, 
but is not prepared to make any definite recommendations. 

The subject is one well worthy the careful consideration of Con 
gress. The numerous frightful railroad casualties that have 
occurred during the past year, causing an immense loss of life, have 
served to emphasize the fact that something is due to the traveling 
public in the way of national legislation to prevent the repetition of 
such dire disasters. Practical experience has demonstrated that it 
is both feasible and economical to heat railroad trains without the 
use of the dangerous stove heretofore in general use, which, in case 
of accident, has proved such a source of danger to life and prop- 
erty. There are already one or two railroad companies that are 
using steam successfully for heating their cars, and find that it does 
not interfere materially with the work of the locomotive or detract 
from its capacity to draw its load. In case of an accident occurring, 
the pipes conducting the steam from the locomotive to the cars 
speedily become separated, permitting the steam to escape with- 
out injury to the passengers. At best, steam does not retain a degree 
of heat while passing through the cars that would make it danger- 
ous even if an accidental break should permit its escape from the 
pipe, The accidents that have occurred have shown very clearly 
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that any provision for heating cars that requires the actual presence 
of fire within the car is dangerous in the extreme. Steam heating 
seems to be the most practicable solution of the difficulty, and to 
that all the roads will undoubtedly eventually come. 

Protecting vessels at sea is a more difficult matter. During the 
past year the number of fires that have occurred in cargoes of cot- 
ton while in transit, have been so numerous as to cause the greatest 
alarm among underwriters. They recently issued a circular an- 
nouncing that, unless every precaution was taken to prevent fires 
occurring in cotton cargoes, they would have to raise the rate very 
decidedly or cease writing upon cotton. Cotton has proved itself 
to be the most dangerous cargo that a ship can carry, for the reason 
that it takes fire so easily and conceals its work so effectually that 
when the fire does break out, it has become so intense that it is 
almost impossible to check it. Even in its incipient stages, fire in 
cotton is most difficult to extinguish, and, unless very thoroughly 
treated, it is liable to break out again at any moment. Instances 
have occurred during the past year where cotton on fire had 
been submerged for hours, but had burst into flames again on being 
exposed to the air. Various means have been tried for controlling 
fires on shipboard, the most successful of which, next to a vigorous 
application of water, has been the use of chemical extinguishing 
compounds. Carbonic acid gas introduced into the hold of a ves- 
sel, when the hatchways are tightly sealed, has extinguished many 
fires on shipboard. The adoption of this system, however, requires 
that each vessel shall be thoroughly piped so that carbonic acid gas 
may be distributed to any part of the vessel by machinery located 
on deck and readily accessible. The only part of such apparatus 
that can be placed between decks is the system of pipes for the distri- 
bution of the gas. Such an arrangement would undoubtedly afford 
excellent protection for a general cargo, but we question very much 
whether it would effectually extinguish a fire thathad once obtained 
good headway in a cargo of cotton. It would seem to be to the 
interests of owners of vessels to protect them in the most efficient 
manner possible, but they, like owners of property on land, seem 
more inclined to trust to the indemnity provided by the insurance 
companies than to the most approved methods of fire protection. 
They seem in fact to be as reckless in this matter as owners of real 
estate are, seldom making any provision for the protection of their 
ships and cargoes beyond such as is included in their pumps and 
water-buckets. An inspection of the means of fire protection on 
nine-tenths of the steamships and sailing vessels at this port would 
reveal the fact that they are looked after but seldom and are as 
untrustworthy, as a rule, as the fire appliances provided for theatres 
and churches. We have had occasion recently to note the fire 
hose, pumps, pipes, valves, etc., on several steamships, and can say 
of our own personal knowledge that in no instance were they in a 
satisfactory and trustworthy condition, We gather from this that 
the steamboat inspectors perform their duties as regards fire appli- 
ances in as perfunctory a manner as does the average inspector for 
an insurance company. ‘The action of Congress in this matter will 
be looked for with considerable interest, and it will certainly be en- 
tertaining, if not instructive, to read the various plans submitted to 
the Secretary of the Treasury. 








—Superintendent Abbott of the Boston Protective Department reports 
for October fifty-two fires. The insurance on property damaged was 
$723.764 ; insurance loss, $21,224—a very good showing—the insurance 
on property damaged during September having been $374,070, and insur- 
ance loss $32,104, 
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THE report that one or more of the insurance departments propose 
making a pretty vigorous overhauling of every company, does not prob- 
ably mean any very startling result. There are very few of the companies 
that would object to any insurance department examining their condition. 
As a rule, the annual statements are pretty generally correct. There are 
of course some variations from exact figures in the case of companies 
doing a general agency business, but these are not material. 


* * * * 


TuE insurance department of this State, it is generally understood, very 
wisely gives a certain amount of latitude to companies in making.up their 
statements in the way of estimating certain figures which cannot be abso- 
lutely got at, immediately after the first of January, always provided the 
intention is evidently honest. If there are any very wide variations from 
strict facts in the published statement of any company, the department is 
sure to find it out and require its correction—but such cases are few and 
far between. 

* x * x 


THE apprehension which was felt in many quarters as to the demoral- 
izing result which might ensue when Mr. McCall resigned the office of 
Superintendent of the Insurance Department, has long since disappeared. 
That department is certainly conducted as efficiently and energetically 
as any underwriter could desire, and the effect has been to hold the cum- 
panies up to a strict sense of the requirement of the law, while at the 
same time there has been. no unnecessary trifling with their interests or 
convenience, 

* * * x 


Last year, 1886, was a very fair one in its results to the companies as 
a whole, and those companies who held their December books open until 
the first of January had passed, in order to swell the receipts of that year, 
now doubtless wish they had not done so, but had saved the business for 
their 1887 record. The companies which did that the last year will un- 
doubtedly need to keep their 1887 books open even later than usual, for 
this is a year that will need all the bolstering it can get. 


* * * * 


WE are now so near the end of the year that the estimated loss record 
of $125,000,000 will probably not be much varied ; and what a record it is 
to contemplate! The great bulk of the increased loss comes out of the 
insurance companies, for the risks that have done the most to help swell 
this wonderful record have been very generally heavily insured risks. 


* * * * 


THERE will probably be some heavy transactions in the matter of rein- 
surances about January first. Some companies which are very heavily 
loaded with risks are supposed to be anxious to reduce their liability at 
one stroke, and there are others which will probably give up the ghost and 
reinsure their entire business. There has been for several months a note- 
worthy lack of rumors regarding the winding up of New York companies, 
but whispers are once more beginning to go the rounds that more than one 
company will be heard from in January. 


* * * * 


Tue more or less famous Mr, Orr, once of the firm of Rogers & Orr, 
has just come out ahead after a long struggle with certain companies, re- 
specting a loss which occurred in Wilkesbarre, Pa., nearly two years ago, 
and which has cost the interested companies a good deal of money and a 
vast amount of trouble. A remarkabls feature of this case is the exceed- 
ingly strong backing which seems to be forthcoming on Orr's behalf as 
soon as he gets into trouble wilh insurance companies. 


* * * * 


CoNnSIDERABLE friction has lately been caused with local boards and 
agents by the action of certain companies in writing at their home offices, or 
agreeing to write through New York or adjacent States, risks which have 
been equipped with automatic sprinklers. Local agents are undoubtedly, 
as a class, opposed to the introduction of the sprinkler, reducing, as it 
does, the premiums on which they get commissions. But there is some 
cause for grumbling when companies not only ignore their local agents, 
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but the State board also, and write risks at a rate which may be fixed for 
them by the interested parties. 

* * * * 


THE small boy calendar fiend is now doing his work among the com- 
panies, and although there is not yet a large variety of calendars out, the 
crop is beginning to be heard from, and will very soon be as large as 
usual, It is a little mysterious that so many companies should follow in 
this well-worn path with such persistence year after year, especi.lly as 
good calendars are a costly luxury, and poor ones come into existence 
only to find their way into waste-paper baskets, 











CONTRIBUTED PAPERS. 


SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION OF ORGANIC DUST. 
By C. JoHN HeXAMER, C. E., Member of the Franklin Institute. 
(Continued fiom page 237.) 

Coat Dust ExXPLosions. 


The influence of coal dust in mine explosions has of late received great 
attention in England, France and Germany. 

William Galloway may be called the father of the coal dust explosion 
theory in mines, although as far back as 1844 Lyell and Farraday, in a re- 
port to the Home Secretary of England on the Haswell colliery explos- 
ion, pointed out that the dust fed the flame, which originated in a fire- 
damp explosion. 

Professor Able, the renowned chemist, after a number of experiments 
which he performed, arrived at the following results : 

1. That coal dust in mines not only much promotes and extends ex- 
plosions in mines, by reason of the rapid inflammability of the finely 
divided combustible, and of the readiness with which it becomes and 
remains suspended in air currents, but 

2. That it may also itself be readily brought into operation as a fiercely 
burning agent, which will carry flame rapidly as far as its mixture with 
air extends, and will operate even as an exploding agent through the 
medium of a proportion of fire-damp in the air of the mine, the existence 
of which in the absence of dust would not be attended by any danger. 

3. That dust from coal mines, quite apart from any inflammability which 
it may possess, can operate in a distinct manner, as a finely divided solid, 
in determining the ignition of mixtures of only small proportions of fire- 
damp and air, and consequently in developing explosive effects. 

4. That a particular dust in a mine may, therefore, be a source of 
danger, even though it contain only a small portion of coal or combus- 
tible matter. Although the explosion which may occur through the agency 
even of a non-combustible powder in the manner described may be of very 
mild or feeble character in the first instance, it may be almost at once in- 
creased in magnitude and violence by coal dust, which the first ignition 
will raise and bring into action. 

5. The proportion of fire-damp required to bring dust in a mine into 
operation as a rapidly burning or an exploding agent, even upon a small 
scale, and with the application of a small source of heat or flame, is below 
the smallest amount which can be detected in the air of a mine, even by 
the most experienced observer, with the means at present in use, 

6. With dusts of a highly sensitive or dangerous character, in the pres- 
ence of a source of considerable heat and flame, such as a blown-out shot 
or an overcharged hole would constitute, asmall proportion of fire-damp, 
the possible existence of which in the mine might not be in the least sus- 
pected, may serve as the inciting cause to the development of an explo- 
sion of coal dust. 

7. In air containing 2 to 2.75 per cent of fire-damp, and traveling 
with a velocity of 600 feet per minute, different coal dusts suspended in 
the air produced explosions. Air containing 2.75 per cent of fire-damp, and 
traveling at the same velocity, was ignited through the agency of a per- 
fectly non-combustible powder. The same result was obtained by dust 


in an air current of 100 feet per minute, and containing only 1.5 per cent 
of fire-damp. 

8. In the complete absence of fire-damp, coal dust exhibits some ten- 
d:ncy to become inflamed when passing a very large lamp flame at a high 
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velocity ; if exposed to the action of a large volume of flame, such as pro- 
duced by the explosion of freely exposed gunpowder or gun cotton, it 
exhibits in addition a decided tendency to carry or propagate flame, But, 
so far as can be determined by experiments on a moderate scale, this 
tendency is of limited nature and very different indeed from the property 
of carrying or propagating flame, which even comparatively non-sensitive 
dusts possess in the presence of a very small quantity of fire-damp. 

g. It may be admitted as possible that, with the large volume of flame 
and the great disturbing effect of a blown-out shot as the initiatory cause 
of the ignition of dust and its suspension in the surrounding air, such 
inflammation may, in the complete absence of fire-damp, be propagated 
to a greater distance than the results of small experiments would warrant 
one in assuming. But it can scarcely be maintained that the air of a mine 
in which the coal gives off gas at all can be at any time free from fire. 
damp ; and as the existence of very small and unsuspected quantities of 
that gas in the air of a mine may suffice to bring about the ready propa- 
gation of flame by coal dust, and thus to develop violent explosive effects, 
it would appear needless to assume that coal dust may, in the entire ab- 
sence of fire-damp, give rise to explosions, even of only limited character, 
in coal mines, in order to account for casualties which cannot be ascribed 
to the existence of accumulations or sudden outbursts of fire-damp, 

In a report of the Royal Commission on Accidents in Mines in 1881, 
the commission summarized as follows: 

‘*The propagation of fire-damp required to bring dust in a mine into 
operation as a rapidly burning or an exploding agent, even on a small 
scale and with the application of a small source of heat or flame, is below 
the smallest amount which can be detected in the air of a mine by the 
most experienced observer, with the means at present in use. In air 
traveling at a velocity of 600 feet per minute, different coal dusts sus- 
pended in the air, containing from 2 to 2.75 per cent of fire damp, pro- 
duce explosions, Ata velocity of 100 feet per minute the same result was 
obtained with air containing only 1.5 per cent of gas, and ignitions of 
dust approaching explosions and extending to considerable distancs 
was obtained with dust in air containing much smaller proportions of gas, 
Mixtures of fire-damp and air bordering on those which will ignite on the 
approach of flames, were instantaneously inflamed by a lamp when they 
contained only a few particles of dust in suspension, and it was found 
that these need not be combustible, but that some perfectly non-combus- 
tible dusts possess the property of bringing about the ignition of mix- 
tures of air and gas by a lamp flame, which were otherwise non i: flam- 
mable,” 

In that report special attention was also called to the terms “ explo- 
sion” and “inflammation,” terms which had frequently in former times 
been treated as synonymous. An explosion was classified as anything 
which caused a sudden increase in pressure in the surrounding air or 
gases from sudden and violent expansions of any substance in their 
neighborhood, while an inflammation was defined to be the quiet produc- 
tion of flame unaccompanied by sudden and violent change of pressure 
in the surrounding gases. 

One of the most complete reports was that published by a committee of 
the Chesterfield and Derbeyshire Institute of Engineers, whose extensive 
and able report was published in Vol, X. of their Transactions of 1882. 
Among their number were Prof. Freire Marreco and D. P. Morrison, who 
had before made extensive experiments of their own. The apparatus 
used by this committee was an improvement on that of William Galioway, 
which he had erected at Llwinpia Colliery, in Wales. He had formerly 
used it for testing safety lamps and adapted it for coal dust experiments. 
Fresh air was permitted to enter one end of a box and pass out the other 
into an upcast shaft, a lighted lamp having been placed in the box before 
the coal was introduced from a hopper. In these experiments the air was 
charged with various amounts of coal dust, from those which were hardly 
visible to those which extinguished the flame of the lamp. Various coals 
were also experimented with. 

The improved apparatus used by Professor Marreco and D. P. Mor- 
rison was a wooden tube, 82 feet in length, consisting of 12 foot sections, 
and 18-inch by 14-inch on the interior, It was supplied with a blowing 
fan, gas jet and heating coil, hopper for in'roducing coal dust, stands for 
pistols or other explosives, force and recoil indicators, a fan underneath 
the hopper to produce a mixture of coal dust, air and gas, and also with 

a hygrometer and thermometer for ascertaining the humidity and tem} 
perature. Two hundred and eleven experiments w.re made; 31 were 
thrown out, leaving 36 made with gas and dust, and 134 with dust only. 
The air current was about 300 feet per minute. The following shows 
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the percentage of ignition under different conditions, with and without 
gas. Not one of the 36 ignitions without gas was produced by a single 
pistol shot loaded with 60 grains of powder. 
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E. S. Hutchinson thus summarized the results of the labors of this 


committee : 

‘‘They were unanimous that no explosion, only ignition of dust, 
occurred without gas. Special circumstances must combine to insure 
ignition of dust without gas. 

‘It appears that almost any coal dust can be inflamed under specially 
arranged conditions, such as may never occur ina mine, The same dust 
is more readily inflammable under some conditions than others. 

** Dust from floors and roadways of dusty mines did not inflame, but 
the finest and dryest particles swept off props and bars, and such as had 
floated upward through the atmosphere and settled above screens were 
found to be not less inflammable, if not more so, than pure coal dust 
pounded and sifted. 

‘In a very dry and dusty mine only is the dust flame capable of extend- 
ing the effect of a small explosion of gas (by which, more likely than by 
any other means, it may have been itself originated, and which might be 
confined to one spot if there were no dust) to other gas-laden spots. 

* The finest, freshest and most inflammable coal dust floating in the air 
current of a mine, in its ordinary working condition and free from fire- 
damp, could not, they believe, be ignited by the direct action of any 
blown-out shot, the great quantity of dust required for such an ignition 
being sufficient to make the current an intensely black cloud surcharged 
with dust. 

“The dust flame that might result from the projecting of a blown-out 
shot flame into a deposit of dust, even though augmented by passing 
dust, would not continue far from its origin. 

‘* There appears to be little, if any, danger of the ignition of dust from 
the ordinary lights of miners, 

“The indications are that in a dry and dusty mine, the air current of 
which is charged with such a low percentage of fire-damp—one-half to 
three per cent—that the most careful observer would fail to detect it by 
the ordinary safety lamp, a heavily charged blown-out shot or violent 
concussion might raise a cloud of dust, and at once convert the air 
current into an inflammable mixture. 

‘*Generally, the experiments may be taken to show that the purer the 
atmosphere of a mine the greater proportion of dust required to render it 
inflammable, and, conversely, the higher percentage of dust the less fire- 
damp required to bring about the same dangerous condition.” 

Among the various Freach authors who have written on the coal dust 
theory are Du Souich, Vital, Verpilleux, Burat, Chansselle, Desbiei, 
Jamin, Dombre, Goup.lliere and Le Chattelies ; as a rule, they discredit 
the theory. Among the English, besides the papers mentioned, are: A 
paper on the ‘“‘ explosive properties of coal dust,” by Charles E. Jones ; 
a paper by Messrs. Henry Hall and George Clarke, read before the North 
England Institute of Mining Engineers, on ‘‘ the mechanical effects of 
blown-out shots in ventilation ;” a paper read in 1878 by Messrs. D. P. 
Morrison and A, Freire Marreco before the Chesterfield and Derbeyshire 
Institute of Mining, Civil and Mechanical Engineers, on “ results of some 
experiments on the effect of coal dust in colliery explosions.” 

Lately the Prussian government has appointed a commission, which 
carried out a series of experiments in the coal mines near Neunkirchen, 
which go far to confirm Mr. Galloway’s theory, the most ultra in ascribing 
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mine explosions largely to coal dust alone or in conjunction with fire- 
damp. 

The experiments of the commission were cafried on near a blower of 
fire-damp which is located at a depth of 131 yards below the surface, and 
which is capable of giving off nine cubic feet of gas a minute. A cannon 
was placed at the closed end of a horizontal gallery 167 feet long, having 
a branch thirty-three feet in length, starting at a distance of ninety-three 
feet from this closed end. The branch gallery was then closed at both 
ends with two-inch planking and the gun fired. In one experiment, when 
the gallery was free from fire-damp and coal dust, the flame caused by 
the shot was about thirteen feet long ; in another experiment, where the 
floor of the gallery was covered with coal dust one-seventeenth of an inch 
in thickness for sixty-five feet, the shot caused a loud detonation and the 
flame extended to a distance of eighty-eight and one-half feet, the inner 
planking of the branch gallery being broken; for the third experiment 
the floor of the gallery was covered with coal dust for 130 feet, the flame 
extended the whole length of the gallery with great velocity, and broke 
out at the upper end, extending sixteen feet beyond the end—that is, 183 
feet in all—also emerging from a branch gallery to a distance of several 
yards, the outer portion of this gallery being broken into small fragments. 
In the fourth experiment, the partitions in the branch gallery were re- 
placed, coal dust was thrown on the floor for a distance of sixty-five feet, 
and thirty-five and one-quarter cubic feet of fire-damp was introduced and 
diffused. The firing of the shot caused a flame 190 feet long, with a re- 
port like a thunder clap; the inner brattice of the branch gallery was 
destroyed and drawn several yards into the main gallery, the outer one 
remaining intact. The effect of the last two shots clearly indicated what 
an enormous force is produced when coal dust forms one of the elements 
of an explosion. In this manner 200 similar experiments were carried 
on, made with from one to seven guns, all of which sustained the coal 


dust theore, 
(70 be continued.) 





BRIEFS FROM CHICAGO. 





A NOVEL scheme occurred to an agent on La Salle street the other day, 
and was put in operation at once. He had cards printed, giving the 
location of the nearest fire alarm box to the assured’s property and in- 
structions pertaining to the protection of his property at and after the 
occurrence of a fire, As the locations of fire alarm boxes are easily 
obtained from the fire maps, there is no reason why the issuing of these 
cards could not be adopted by a majority of the fire agencies. It is safe 
to say that there are many persons who do not understand what is re- 
quired of them at and after a fire, or know where the nearest alarm 


box is. 
% - s 


ATTORNEY-GENERAL Hunt has rendered a decision that companies 
organized and having home offices in those districts lately annexed to the 
city of Chicago must change the location of such offices outside the city. 
This will compel several companies to locate in other towns, 


* * * 


GARDNER & SPENCER are now settled in new offices at 202 La Salle 
street, first floor. Besides the State agency for the Dwelling House 
Insurance Company of Boston, they are second agents for several other 


companies. 
* * * 

Epwarp B. CaAsk, through a neat announcement card, informs us of the 
recent arrival of Lilly Winifred Case. E.N. Wiley and Thomas Webster, 
both with S. M. Moore & Co., may also be added to the list of ‘‘ happy 
fathers. ’ 

* * * 

CuHarRLes LyMAN CASE, general agent Western department London 
Assurance, has placed a new sign on the building which contains his 
offices. The States of West Virginia and Ohio have been transferred to 
his department. 

a 

As a majority of those thought who knew something regarding the ap- 
pointment of a successor to the late W. B. Cornell, W. W. Dudley has 
received the appointment as Western superintendent of the North British 


* * * 
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and Mercantile Insurance Company. Mr. Dudley has been assistant 
Western superintendent for the past three years, and was a special agent 
for eight years prior to that. He is very popular among agents, and all 
will wish him success. H. H. Glidden, formerly State agent for Michi- 
gan and Ohio, has been made assistant superintendent. John Shepherd, 
the courteous loss clerk, was not forgotten by the company in adjusting 
matters for the future. The North British and its new managers all have 
our best wishes for their welfare. 
% % * 


A GRADED coinsurance clause has been adopted by the Fire Under- 
writers Association, to apply to insurance on breweries, malt houses and 
distilleries, their warehouses and elevators and contents. 


* * * 


THE committee appointed by the Underwriters Association to report on 
the Chicago Telephone Company’s watch system, has made an inspection 
of the service and favors a reduction in rate of ten cents on all buildings 
and contents using the system, except in case where the electro mecurial 
alarm is already in, when the reduction wili be five cents. 


* * * 


FRANK F. Ho.tmes, agent of the Ohio Farmers Insurance Company, at 
196 La Salle street, is also agent of the Glens Falls Insurance Company. 


* * * 


E. M. Conpit, general agent Ohio Farmers Insurance Company, has 
headquarters with the company’s local agent. The company is placing 
numerous agencies throughout the Western States, and is adding numerous 
dwelling house risks on its books. 


* * * 


A. J. Harpinc’s daughter, Miss Rachel Helen, has been married to 
Edward Ray of St. Joseph, Mo. 
x a * 


STATE AUDITOR SWIGERT and Attorney-General Hunt have been look- 
ing after the suits being brought by the State against the insurance agents 
and companies for violation of the insurance laws, Fifteen agencies, 
among them several !arge ones, have had their names added to the list, 
and one agency has paid a fine of $500, 

“ * x 


Tue hotels, boarding houses and factories are being inspected by the 
city, and all buildings not properly provided with fire escapes will be 
compelled to provide ladders according to the city ordinance. 

ea a = 


THE Investigator issued a biographical supplement last Saturday, 
which contains many familiar faces among the insurance fraternity. 


* * * 


ANOTHER Western company has been incorporated, the Kansas City 
Fire Insurance Company of Kansas City, Kan.; capital, $100,000. 


* % * 


THE injunction against the annexation of Hyde Park to Chicago was 
dissolved a week ago, and the city fire department will have added to its 
territory a large field to cover. 

% ¥ % 


THE automatic sprinklers recently placed throughout the John Morris 
Stationery Company’s premises on Monroe street, have caused a loss by 
water of about $2500. A sprinklér head broke unexpectedly. There was 
no fire. 

* * * 

THE total amount of money paid by insurance companies for fires in 
Chicago, and at the stock yards, during the first ten months of this year 
was $2,123,339.93. Among the principal losses were: In January, 


dwelling house, $45,000 ; April, wall paper stock and building, $175,800 ; 
June, packing house and contents, owned by Chicago Packing and Pro- 
vision Company at the stock yards, loss $590,790.87 ; July, Armour & 
Co., packing house and contents at same place, loss $178,158.93, ang N. 
K. Fairbanks & Co., loss $91,416; August, the Weber wagon factory, 
some $50,000 ; and Maxwell Bros. box factory, $38,000, and M. E. Page 
& Co. and others, $9000, in September. Following isthe amount of money 
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paid by insurance companies for fire losses in Chicago and at Union 
Stock Yards by months: January, $127,363.19, February, $52,284.73 ; 
March, $71,005.86 ; April, $325,656.74; May, $84,750.78 ; June, $683, 
042.09 ; July, $428,031.43 ; August, $114,606 72 ; September, $162,087.14 ; 
October, $74,511.25. The above does not include several losses on prop- 
erty adjacent to the city where the insurance was placed and losses paid 
by city agents. 
* % % 

AMoNnc the recent visitors to La Salle street were E. Harbers of New 
York, manager Transatlantic Fire Insurance Company ; G. M. Endicott, 
of Endicott & Macomber, United States managers for the Employers 
Liability ; W. P. McGuire, agent at Independence, Ia.; J. S. Farrand, 
president of the Michigan Mutual Life Insurance Company; T. W, 
Letton, United States manager of the Fire [Insurance Association, and Mr, 
Weed of Weed & Kennedy, New York managers of the Liberty. 

x x x 

AMONG the insurance men who have recently been missed from their 
usual haunts were Col. W. W. Caldwell, who has been East; C. E. Bliven 
at St. Louis; J. L. Whitlock, at Omaha; Holger de Roode, at the East ; 
Fred S. James, in Colorado: Wm. E. Smith, in the East. D. W. S. 

CuicaGo, December 5. 








NORTHWESTERN BREEZES. 


ANENT the discussion of protected risks, the experiment is being made 
here of putting sprinklersin the flour mills and elevators. Some question 
still exists whether they are to prove a blessing rather than an evil. Auto- 
matic sprinklers have been placed in all the Pillsbury mills, and are now 
being placed ia the Palisadeand some of the other mills. In the Pillsbury 
A, a few days ago, a sprinkler head was blown out and damage was done 
which Mr. Pillsbury says $1000 would not cover. Of course, this was all 
from water. The construction of the flour mill is such as to make it 
a peculiar risk, where the water in one portion of the building is readily 
conveyed throughout the mill in such a way that it is next to impossible 
to dry out the machinery and the conveyor shutes, Sprinklers have been 
put in the Union, Star and the St. Anthony elevator just completed, and 
the value in this class of risks is yet to be proven. Some of the most ex- 
perienced and careful insurance men question whether they are applica- 
ble to this class of risks. 

* * * 

I CHANCED to meet W. M. Brackett, the inventor of the protective cur- 
tain mentioned in a recent number of THe Srecraror, and called his 
attention to your publication. He saysitis solong ago since he invented 
and patented the device that he had almost forgotten it. He has done 
nothing with it, although he has faith in its value in stores and wherever 
there are shelf goods stored which would be damaged by water. If the 
stock companies should take any steps to make a list of protected risks, 
Mr. Brackett will undertake to push his invention into more prominenc . 
He said to me in discussing the subject, and speaking from his own ex- 
perience as chief of the fire department in this city, that he believed the vital 
point in safe and economical insurance was overlooked ; that the stock 
companies did not give enough attention to the inspection of their risks, 
not simply when they were first written, but. persistently and constantly. 


* % * 


Tue subject of absorbing interest in insurance circles for the past week 
has been the condition of the city water supply. The water-works in ths 
city are run chiefly by water power, although recently steam equipment 
has been placed in the two pumping stations. We have a direct pressure 
system, and the water is taken from the river, just above the falls. The 
first and original pumping station was located on the west side contigu- 
ous to the flour mills, and about two years ago another station was 
located on the ‘island, and draws its supply from the east channel of the 
river. The water in the river is now exceedingly low, and early in the 
week it was with great difficulty that a pressure of from ten to twenty 
pounds was secured. This was due to anchor ice largely, but it is a 
question whether the pumping stations will be able to afford an ample 
supply of water during the winter with the river at its present stage, and 
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the flow likely to be more or less shut off by ice. The situation is still 
further complicated, so far as the east side station is concerned, by the 
question as to the right of the city to take water from that side of the 
river for either its pumps or power. The St. Anthony Water Power 
Company, which is owned and controlled by J. J. Hill of the Manitoba 
road, denies this right, and has been making improvements this year, 
which shut off the greater portion of the flow. This condition of affairs 
has been expected, and friends of the reservoir system and the advocates 
of steam pumping stations above the city have long and persistently ad- 
vocated a change in the system of supply. The city is now engaged in 
putting in a steam pumping station, but this will not be ready for some 
time. The existing danger is fully appreciated, and City Engineer 
Rinker, who is in charge of the water-works, has arranged with the flour 
mills to shut down at a moment's notice in case of fire, so that there will 
be ample water at the pumping station. It is proposed further to supple- 
ment the existing stations by a temporary station, to be located in one of 
the saw mills in the northern part of the city, and to run during the 
winter whenever necessary. A portion of the city has been without 
water the greater portion of the week, and in most of the houses it has 
been impossible to get water even on,the second floor. 


* * * 


I MADE mention in a previous letter of the organization of a company 
to insure impaired and rejected life risks. The gentlemen who have 
undertaken to organize this company are still engaged in formulating 
their plan, and the company will not be ready for business until some 
time in January. The gentlemen who are interested in the venture find 
an absence of data on which to base their risks, and are giving the sub- 
ject as thorough and careful consideration as is possible under these cir- 
cumstances, The article in THe SPECTATOR in relation to the scheme has 
evidently created a great deal of interest, as numerous letters have 
already been received about it. When their planis more fully matured, I 
shall be able to outline it for the benefit of your readers. 


* * * 


THERE has been a great deal of interest in insurance circles the past 
two or three weeks in the adjustment of the loss upon an apartment build- 
ing which was in process of erection by F. L. Mortimer. The building was 
an eight-story structure and was about ready forthe roof. It caught fire 
mysteriously about two o’clock on Monday morning and burned with 
great rapidity ; the walls falling on the adjoining frame houses on either 
side. There was $90,000 builders risks insurance on the building and a 
claim was made for $85,000. The loss has been fixed at $48,000, and it 
is by no means certain that this is the end of the matter, which will prob- 
ably find its way into the courts. There was much question at the time 
of the fire about the financial status of Mr. Mortimer, and the construc- 
tion of the building was severely criticised. How just all these criticisms 
were will probably be developed in the courts. Meantime the different 
contractors have garniskeed the insurance companies for such money as 
they have invested in the building. 


* * * 


Two years ago last winter the corporate limits of St. Paul were ex- 
tended to include the inter urban property lying between the then cor- 
porate limits of St. Paul and Minneapolis. In this territory there had 
sprung up several settlements, among them Merriam Park, St. Anthony 
Park and Hamline. By nature a part of this territory belonged to Minne- 
apolis, but it was all in Ramsey county, in which St. Paul is situated, and 
could now well be attached to Minneapolis, which lies in Hennepin 
county, The water power works of Minneapolis already extends to 
within a quarter of a mile or so of the boundary of this territory, but it is 
likely to be some time before, under the present system of water supply, 
St. Paul is able to extend its system of service to this newly acquired ter- 
ritory. Meantime the growth in this district has been large, and Merriam 
Park is now endeavoring to bring a pressure to bear to secure an exten- 
sion of the water-works to that settlement. St. Paul draws her water 
supply from contiguous lakes ; whereas, Minneapolis gets hers from the 
Mississippi river. It is a question whether either of these will prove the 
ultimate source of supply for these two cities, destined to be one in pop- 
ulation and interest for-all time, and likely to make large demands. 
General Washburn evolved some time ago an idea that ultimately these 
two cities must draw their water supply from Lake Superior, 160 miles 
away, but which lies sufficiently high to admit of a ready flow, The 
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undertaking would not be as great as it would appear to be upon first 
thought, and has been deemed entirely feasible by competent engineers. 


* * * 


In a recent letter I had some comment upon the difficulty which exists 
at certain times to secure a long enough line of insurance to cover the 
risks contained in the great elevators which have been built here. Min- 
neapolis has become the largest primary wheat market in the country. 
There have been received here on the crop of 1887, between August 1 and 
December 1, 22,000,000 bushels in round numbers. This is more than 
has been received at Duluth, Milwaukee and Chicago by over 3,000,000 
bushels. Of course, an immense elevator capacity has to be provided to 
take care of it. The St. Anthony elevator, which was destroyed by fire 
in June last, has been rebuilt, and has a capacity of 1,500,000 bushels, 
The Union elevator has a capacity exceeding 2,000,000, and the Minne- 
apolis and Pacific is now building still another large elevator, while the 
elevators A and A 1 have acombined capacity of nearly 3,000,000 bushels, 
While wheat is pouring in here as it never has before, the mills have 
turned it into flour faster than in any preceding year, because there has 
been a comfortable margin in flour making. Had this not been the case, 
these elevators would have been filled with grain. Of course, so long as 
wheat is worth no more than it is now, the companies are able to cover 
the tisks after a good deal of scratching around, but if the time ever 
comes when wheat is worth $1 and these elevators are full, it will become 
impossible for the insurance companies now doing business in Minne- 
sota to cover all these risks. At present the insurance on wheat and 
flour in stock here and flour for export is a very large element in the in- 


surance business, 
* * - 


Tue Citizens Fire Insurance Company and the Hanover Fire have 
brought an action against E. B. Ames & Co., their local agents, to re- 
cover $1000, a loss which the companies were compelled to pay on a risk 
in the Warner block. The companies allege that Ames & Co. were notified 
by the general agent of the companies, Mr. Page, to take no further risk 
on the Warner block, but that they neglected to follow his instructions, 
took the risk, and the companies were compelled to pay the loss. Judge 
Ames is one of the oldest and best known insurance men in this locality, 
and there will be some music before the case is finally disposed of. 


* * * 


INSURANCE COMMISSIONER SHANDREW has revoked the license of the 
Connecticut Life Insurance Company of Hartford to do business in this 
State, upon the report of Hon. O. R. Fyler, Insurance Commissioner of 
Connecticut, that the assets of the company are less than its liabilities. 


* x * 


THERE was tried in St. Paul a short time ago an action brought by the 
heirs of James Miller, who was a brother of Roswell Miller, general man- 
ager of the Chicago, Milwaukeeand St. Paul railroad, against the Connect- 
icut Accident Insurance Company to recover ona policy of $5000 on 
Miller’s life. Mr. Miller was a banker here, and on New Year's Day last 
went to St. Paul and dined with some friends. He started to return by 
the Milwaukee road, and in jumping upon the train, or after he had got 
upon the platform, he fell and was run over and killed. The company 
refuses to pay the loss because by standing on the platfurm he was dis- 
obeying the rules of the company and had incurred an additional and 
unnecessary risk. The case was argued in court here and is still under 


advisement. 
“% % * 


HAYWARD, a town on the Omaha road near Ashland, is anxious to have 
a system of water-works, The town is situated in a lumber region, and 
the principal industry is a large saw mill belonging to the North Wiscon- 
sin Lumber Company. Under a law passed in 1883 the village was en- 
abled, it was supposed, to impose a tax on the entire township for 
improvements, including the building of these water-works. But there 
is in the township a large amount of pine timber owned by non-residents. 
These took steps to prevent the building of the water-works, and at a ses- 
sion of the court in Superior yesterday, an injunction was granted re- 
straining the village of Hayward from prosecuting the work. The incor- 
porated village voted to build the system on the assumption that the town 
board had the power of a village board under the law passed four years 
ago. The decision of the judge is practically that the law is unconstitu- 
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tional, If Hayward wants water-works, she will probably have to build 
them on her own responsibility. 
* * x 


INSURANCE COMMISSIONER SHANDREW has given notice that policies 
issued by the Globe Insurance Company of England are illegal and void. 
This company has been endeavoring to do marine insurance in this State, 
and the Commissioner states that it has failed to comply with the laws of 
this or any other State. 


* * * 


N. R. Spurr is suing the Home Insurance Company of New York and 
the Commercial Assurance Company of London on a policy of $6500, a 
loss upon wheat which was stored in the Union elevator. 

* * * 


TueE North American Benefit Association of Chicago has recently been 
admitted to business in Minnesota, 


* * % 


SoMETIME ago Insurance Commissioner Shandrew was seriously criti- 
cised for having granted a license to the Old Peoples Mutual Benefit 
Society of Elkhart Ind., to do business in this city. He has now had the 
courage to revoke this license, after a careful investigation, which con- 
vinced him that the facts concerning the management of the company 
were at variance with the representations made to him. J. N.N. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., December 3. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


A North Carolina Sensation. 

A prEss dispatch from Raleigh, N. C., dated Sunday last, reports the 
arrest of six prominent residents of Keeversville on charges of incendiar- 
ism. ‘ Last August,” accoiding to the telegram, ‘‘at the little town of 
Keeversvile, Catawba county, the stores of Keever & McCaslin and 
Jarratt & Poston were burned. The fires were very mysterious, The 
previous night one of the stores was fired three times, but the flames were 
extinguished each time. The building was then guarded, but in broad 
daylight, while guards were watching at the front and rear, a fire broke 
out and it was entirely consumed, burning at the same time the other 
store. “There was $5000 insurance on the stores, in R chmond (Va.) com- 
panies. Suspicion was excited. Detectives have for weeks been at work 
on the case, and now the result is reached in the arrest of B. C. Keever, 
just’ce of the peace and superintendent of a Methodist Sunday school ; 
J. O. McCaslin, U.S. Jarrett, postmaster; M. O. Poston, Mayor uf the 
town ; James Keever, a class leader in the Methodist Church, and his son, 
James Keever, Jr. Luther Keeveris also wanted, but has fled. It is said 
th t the latter recently threatened to tell all he knew of the affair, com- 
plaining that the others had not treated him fairly, The case comes up 
for hearing December 6, and, what is very unusval in this State, three 
magistrates will sit at the examining court. There are already sixty wit- 
nesses, and very able counsel has been engaged. It promises to be one 
of the most remarkable cases evertried in North Carolina, The evidence 
was worked up by Insurance Detective Charles W. Rice of Virginia.” 





The Very Latest. 
DeTaAI Ls of the newest and most improved co-operative swindle come 
from Guthrie Centre, la., where one Colonel B yant, ciaiming to bea 
traveling lecturer for the Knights of Labor, has been interesting the 
farmers in his scheme, According to the press dispatches, he cal's him- 
self the president and manager, and the organization the ‘‘ Universal 
Library Association.” Among farmers he guarantees to furnish a market 
for their butter and eggs at good pr'ces, and enable them to secure their 
groceries at wholesale, prov.ded they will become members. There is to 
be a sort of universal circulation of periodical literature gratis among the 
members, and this utopian scheme is to have a life insurance attachment 
calling for $2000 upon the death of a husband or wife. This modern 


millennium is to brought about by the investment of about $15 member- 
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ship fees, Bryant represents that the scheme has complied with the State 
law, and he has caught a large number of innocents in that vicinity and 
sold their notes at a local bank. Guthrie Centre parties have inquired of 
State Auditor Lyons, who says no such organization exists under the 
State laws, and that he refused to grant it a charter. 





The Manhattan Company’s Great Tank. 


A FIRE in New York city last week indirectly recalls an inter- 
esting chapter in the history of the metropolis. It was ia the old brick 
building at No. 25 Centre street, at present the abode of a dealer in 
plumbing supplies, and was caused by an overheated stove. The fire- 
men, who penetrated a dozen feet into the building, were amazed to find 
themselves confronted bya solid iron wall. They were trying to finda 
way to get on the other side, when the discovery was made that the iron 
wall was the side of a mighty reservoir. This tank is all that is left of 
Aaron Burr’s characteristic swindle, the Manhattan Water Company, 
under the cloak of which the legislature in 1798 chartered a formidable 
republican rival of the two then existing banks, both of which were under 
the thumb of Alexander Hamilton, Burr’s political arch enemy. The 
concern never made more than a pretense of carrying water. But the 
pretense must be kept up, and to this day the charter of the great Bank 
of the Manhattan Company in Wall street hinges on this old reservoir. 
Its destruction might have precipitated a financial muddle by the sudden 
lapse of the bank’s charter, for the two would have ceased to exist 
together. No harm was done to it, however, and the bank is safe. The 
old tank fills up the entire middle of the building. It is thirty-seven and 
one-half feet in diameter, and, built on an arched brick foundation, ex- 
tends from the cellar to the roof of the building. The rain-water from 
the roof and a pump under the sidewalk in Reade street kept it always 
filled. Probably not one in ten of the many who daily go in and out of 
the building, wondering at the cramped space within, suspect the exist- 
ence of the reservoir in which 100 men might be drowned and no one be 
the wiser. 





The Fire Loss in St. Louis. 


WE are confronted with the fact that nine-tenths of the possible receipts 
of the fire insurance companies from St. Louis in 1887 have already been 
paid out for losses in this city to date, with more than a month of the 
worst season of the year yet to hear from, The loss in December last 
year was $430,000, and if we should be so lucky as to escape with half that 
amount in the coming December, the companies will still lose their entire 
St. Louis gross receipts this year. Add to this that St. Louis fires are not 
confined to the premises in which they originate with the same frequency 
or certainty as in other first-class cities, and that incendiary mischief has 
developed among us during the present month entailing some loss, and 
we have a situation that is serious if not critical. 

We are not alarmists. Fire insurance is a business of averages in which 
the bad are mixed up witn the good. One bad year or two in the series 
is to be expected, and ought not to bea cause of consternation or any 
reason fora stampede. But the bad must not be too bad, nor should 
there be too many of them. And we must admit with sorrow that the St. 
Louis average, ascertained by combining the experience of a sufficient 
number of years, is a very poor average. There is not that confidence in 
St. Louis business, which a good average creates, to sustain the courage 
of the companies in a year so entirely bad asthe present one. Their 
complaints are legitimate. The idea of danger to the capital of board 
companies from the course of St. Louis business is out of the question, 
the wildest convulsions in the local puddle not being sufficient to create 
a ripple on the placid surface of the insurance investment. . Some of the 
hybrids which have been foisted on the community as insurance compa- 
nies, may indeed be hurt even unto death by the year’s misfortunes, and 
the wiping out of such incorporated abortions will be a public benefit. But 
the only question with insurance companies, properly so-called, is, does 
St. Louis business pay. If it yields a small average of profit they wi! 
probably devote themselves to trying toimprove it ; 1f the average is hope- 
lessly unfavorable, they will abandon St. Louis, It is a mere business 
transaction, 

The insurance mind seems to have fixed itself on these propositio:s: 
First, St. Louis business is an unsatisfactory business, not paying enough 
to make it an object to take it with its risks and vicissitudes ; second, 
that the causes of this unsatisfactory condition are not clearly ascertained, 
but are either the inferiority of the buildings or the incompetency o! the 
fire department, to which is now added the cry of incendiarism. 

As to the incendiary attempts of November 11 and subsequently, they 
are sufficiently alarming. They have not the element of permanence, 
however, in this or any other location, and for this reason we are not in- 
clined to give them as much weight as some do as factors in the loss ratio 
of St. Louis. It is not our opinion that St. Louis is more exposed to 
these attempts than New York, Boston or Chicago. The question may 
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be permanently a national one; it is only for the moment a St. Louis one. 
Increased vigilance on the part of the police, increased precautions on 
the part of the assured will put an end to all such attem ts. It is un- 
doubtedly the duty of the underwriters to insist on all these precautions 
being taken, and if not taken, to get off the property most threatened, or 
largely to increase the rates, E 

We recognize a greater danger in the spreading of fires if it be true that 
it is due either to badly constructed buildings or an incompetent fire 
department. These are things of which the underwriters should speedi'y 
inform themselves. As for our new bu:ldings, it is within the memory 
of most of us that business St. Louis began to move its location about 
fifteen years ago, and that the work of construction went on with great 
rapidity. The period in which much of this cons ruction went on was 
a remarkable one, It was begun by,a community of propertyowners who 
expected the profits of frontier trading out of areal estate investment. 
It was pursued dur-ng a period of stringency in the money market of a 
s*verity and duration which had no parallel in this generation. Most of 
the new buildings put up between 1873 and 1880 suffered from this scar- 
city of money. Archi ects were controlled by it in their plans and spe- 
cifications. Buildings of seventy-five and 100 feet front went up with 
walls no thicker and timbers no heavier than in the old buildings of 
twenty-five feet on Main and Second streets—in many notable cases with 
much lighter walls than floor timbers. Builders were driven to contract 
for the erection of these cheap buildings with no visible margin of legiti- 
mate profit, and were forced to scrape their profits out of the mortarless 
walls and emaciated timbers. Buildings put up in the business centres 
since the recovery of 1880 are in the main honest bui'dings, and improv- 
ing every day. They are erected by larger and wiser and better business 
men. The mijority of our manufacturing buildings are badly built; 
many of them are old buildings temporarily used. There are some ¢x- 
ceptions, not many. Many of them are kept in bad condition, and many 
of the proprietors have not got intelligence enough, nor public spirit 
enough, to know why they should ke p their premises in good order. 
Whether it is worse in St. Louis than in other cities, we have no means 
of knowing. We don’t believe it is any worse. 

All these buildings are rated to-day as if they were ordinarily good 
bu'ldings, kept in ordinarily good condition. 

The fire department’s best work is not praised nor otherwise noticed. 
Its failures are commented on whether they are due to our negligence in 
suffering buildings badly constructed and badly protected toexist. They 
hive carried the blame of insufficient water supply and insufficient apparatus 
iu days that are past ; they are carrying now the blame of the destruction 
of property contained in bui'dings existing, as to some of their cundi- 
ti ns, in violation of city ordinancs. We.have no doubt the fire depart- 
ment’s handling of many fires could be improved, that the familiarity of 
foremen and pipemen with buildings in their district might be increased, 
aod that b trer discipline at fires might be enforced; but we are not pre- 
pared to say that the losses of this year can be laid, to any great extent, 
atthe dvor of the fire department, nor that it is inferior in its morale or 
general efficiency to departments of other cities. 

The average rate of insurance in St. Louis is lower than in any city of 
the country except New York; dwellings are unrated and insured for a 
song ; mercantile property and stocks are as cheap as in the best built 
and most profitable centres, save New York ; manufacturing property is 
rated as low as anywhere ; as for staples, the rate on cotton is moving 
the laughter of the wise, and the rage of competing markets, while on 
lumber the rates are the cheapest in the country, without a single one of 
the safeguards insisted on elsewhere, and with fire bugs industriously at 
work uponit. It is only on grain that we are getting a rate as good as 
other markets, and we are getting no better on that. 

So that it is with some curiosity we repeat our question, What are we 
going to do about it ?— St. Louis Examiner. 





Cotton Fires, 


THE numerous fires which have recently occurred in cotton, both on land 
and water, and the resulting flood of letters to the newspapers advancing 
different theories as to the origin of the ou:breaks, remind The Chronicle 
that nearly two years ago it obtained the views of a large number of 
Southern cotton warehousemen upon the subject. These it now summar- 
izes as follows : 


In regard to the principal causes of fires in cotton warehouses, the 
warehousemen testified that, in their belief, careless smoking, loose 
matches, incendiarism, locomotive sparks, sparks from steambcats, 
sparks from chimneys and the carelessness of owners in allowing loafers 
on their premises caused the greatest number of fires. 

Several cotton warehousemen testified that they had had personal ex- 
perience in cotton fires, and cited of their own knowledge instances in 
which parlor matches, cigar stubs and incendiarism cause fires. Matches 
in one case were ignited by being run over by a truck, in another case by 
being stepped upon by a man, and in still another case by being struck 
by a sampler while in the interior of a bale. The match hazard, therefore, 
does not seem to have been overestimated by fire underwriters, and too 
Strict measures cannot be adopted to reduce the danger frum this unneces- 
Sary source. One correspondent referred to the mistake generally made 
when a serious fire happens of trying to extinguish it, instead of using all 
possible expedition in removing contiguous bales. This is a good point 
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for firemen to remember and a good method of action for underwriters to 
recommend. 

The testimony of cotton warehousemen was decidedly against the 
theory of spontaneous combustion, although not unanimously so. Those 
who considered that spontaneous ignition could occur believed that such 
ignition was possible only under extraorJinary circumstances, 

In regard to the prevention of fires in cotton warehouses and the ex- 
tinguishing of fires in baled cotton, the testimony of the warehousemen 
was (1) in favor of substantial construction and vig lant watchfulness of 
the premises, and (2) in favor of plenty of water with which to combat the 
flames. Steam was spoken of by o1e or more correspondents as suprrior 
to water for extinguishiog fires in cotton. Automatic sprinklers in ware- 
houses were advocated, as was also water-soaked bagging constantly to 
be kept in handy barrels for quick use in throwing over bales that may 
be discovered to be on fire, 

In regard t» the practicability of ad pting a less inflammable covering 
for bales than hemp or jute bagging, the testimony dift-red. Many c n- 
sidered that a substitute for the bagging now used is not practicable. The 
possible substitutes named by others were cotton cloth covered with some 
fireproof composition sheet-iron, hravy burlap bagging and cotton can- 
vas. It was asserted, also, that smaller bales would be less dangerous. 
The testimony was quite pronounced that whatever the covering, the en- 
tire bale should be wrapped. 

The testimony was strong against the practice of sampling on com- 
press platforms, and the danger of this cusiom was admitted. 

The testimony of the warenousemen also affirmed the practicability of 
enclosing compress platforms. Nothing seemed to stand in the way of 
this protection, unless it were the reluctance of owners to make the re- 
quired out ay of money and the neglect of insurance companies to require 
them to do it. 





An Interesting Accid nt Case. 


A DAILY contemporary reports a case of interest to all accident and life 
companies, which is now before the Supreme Court at Albany. It is that 
of David David A. Wilder, respondent, against the Preferred Mutual 
Accident Association of New York, appellant. It is an appeal froma 
judgment entered in Washington county in a verdict for plaintiff by the 
jury on the trial at circuit, before Justice Fish, for $258.88 recovery and 
costs on a policy of accident assurance issued to the plaint'ff, guarantee- 
ing him $25 per week when totally disabled and on proof being given that 
he was so totally disabled for fourteen weeks. The defense was that 
plaintiff in his application gave his occupation as a hotel keeper, and that 
he was a commercial traveler when injured. The verdict is looked to 
with interest. Prominent accident insurance men are said to be of the 
opinion that the defense may stand, but feel that a less rigid adherence 
to the conditions of the policy on the part of the company would have 
been advisable. 





No Elephants Need Apply. 


‘*T SHALL never forget the way my manager jumped on my neck,” said 
Allen S, Williams, an insurance agent well known in journalisiic and 
theatrical circles, ‘‘ when I brought to the office an application fora policy 
on Rarnum’s elephants. You see,” the agent continued, ‘‘I was well 
acquainted with Barnum and Bailey through my former connection with 
the New York press, and felt I had a dead sure thing when the great 
show appeared recently at Madison Square Garden. I went to see 
‘ Tody’ Hamilton, the press agent, and he told me plainly that I would 
have no difficulty in getting the order, but that I would find out when [ 
got back to my office that the company would not accept it. I told 
*Tody’ I thought I knew my business, and he answered, cynically, ‘Go 
ahead.’ 1 did so, first having made a bet of a silk hat with the press 
agent that I could effect an insurance. 

**As soon as I approached Mr, Bailey,” said the insurance man, ‘‘ he 
told me to fi!l out the application blank and he would sign it. When Mr. 
Bailey had put his hieroglyphics on the document he said: ‘“ You have 
not been long in the business or you would know that you are only wast- 
ing your time. Let me tell you the only instance on record wh: re a herd 
of elephants were insured, and it was the last. It seemed just as though 
those animals knew it, for one after another they laid down and died. It 
is the more remarkable about that hed, but it is true just the same, that 
those elephants are the only ones that ever did die by what might be 
termed natural causes. All other elephants that passed over to the great 
majority died by violent means, That is, they wre either killed ina 
smash-up, or in trying to derail an express train like Jumbo, or were 
burned or drowned, as was the fate of Alice, Jumbo’s wife, and the sacred 
white elephant in the recent fire at our winter quarters near Bridgeport. 
Since that time no insurance company would ever accept an application 
from any circus or show on elephants.’ 

“*T was the most surprised man in New York after I had presented that 
application to my manager, * Tody’ got the hat,” sai1 the agent sadly.— 
The Press. 
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MERE MENTION. 


—The Macon Fire has entered Louistana. 

—The Prudential of Newark has entered Minnesota, 

--.A fire company has heen formed at Jonesboro, Ark. 

—A fire department has been organized at Carrollton, Mich. 

—The town of Eminence, Ky., has been partially destroyed by fire 

—The Insurance Company of North America has entered Great Brit.in. 

--Joseph H. Orr has been acquitted of the charge of arson at Wilkes- 
barre, Pa. 

—The new Gamewell fire alarm system at Marlboro, Mass., is in run- 
ning order. 

—Charles Miller of Ottumwa, Ia., afterinsuring his life for $4000, com- 
mitted suicide. 

—The Holcomb American Syndicate hopes to construct water-works 
at Pekin, China. 

—The Connersviile (Ind.) Co-operative Society has suspended, with 
litbilities of $800. 

—The Firemens of Newark is seeking to reinsure its Baltimore and 
Syracuse business. 

—J. Rogers Maxwell has been elected a director in the Fid lity and 
Casualty Company. 


-—Pitisburgh, Pa., now has a “ Bureau of Fire,” which will have charge 
of the fire department. 

—The tna Life offers a prize of $50 for the best life insurance story 
sent in before March 1. 

—Puaxton, Ill., has had twelve incendiary fires during the past three 
months, with no clue to the fire bugs. 

—J. D. Thyng, a shoe merchant recently charged with firing his store 
at Buffalo, N. Y., has been acquitted. 

—The new stock yards at St. Joseph, Mo., comprising 440 acres and 
costing $1,000,000, have been opened, 

—The Indiana Association of Fire Underwriters held its annual ban- 
quet at Indianapolis on November 26. 

—The West Troy Water-works Company is removing the fire hydrants 
from the streets of Green Island, N. Y. 

—A new form for prcofs of loss has been drawn up by a committee of 
the New York Board of Fire Underwriters. 

—W. C. Harris has resigned the secretaryship of the Prescott of Boston, 
and has been succeeded by F. A. Wetherbee. 

—Col. S.C. Warriner, the insurance agent of Springfield, Mass., has 
received the Republican nomination for Mayor. 

—John A. McCall, Sr., the father of J. A. McCall of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, died at Albany December 4. 

—Indianapolis, Ind., had 359 alarms of fire this year up to November 
25, an increase of sixty-seven over previous years. 

—William H. B'ackford has been elected president of the Maryland 
Life of Ba'timore, to succeed the late Col, Thomas. 

—Attention is called to the advertisement of B. H. C. for an assistant 
at a general agency of a large life insurance company. 

—The Western Insurance Review believes that St. Louis needs a fire 
coroner, and that the office will more than pay for itself. 


—Rates will be increased by the New England Insurance Exchange on 
all currier shops unprovided with automatic sprinklers. 


—At Laramie, Wy., the dam for the reservoir has been finished. It is 
expected that by January 1 the water mains can be filled. 


—During the recent drought in southeast Missouri, water was sold in 
some places at from twenty-five to thirty-five cents a barrel, 


—Mineola, Tex., was wrecked by a cyclone November 23. Six 
persons were killed and property worth $40,000 destroyed. 


—M. J. Byrne, a Chicayo butcher, wanted for firing his shop to obtain 
the insurance, will be sent back from Canada, whither he fled. 


—On the Nelson, Matter & Co.’s furniture warehouse that was recently 
burned at Grand Rapids, Mich,, was a total insurance of $133,750; on 


ey hursday, 


building, $18,750; stock, $64,750, and the balance contained in policies 
with general form, 

—Sir William McArthur, chairman of the Star Life Assurance Society 
and once Lord Mayor of London, died in that city November 16, 

—The calendar season for 1888 has been opened by the Western de. 
partment of the Glens Falls. Its calendar is plain, large and useful, 

—Cincinnati, O., has a fire insurance patrol with two paid members, 
The patrol is run by the city fire department and supported by the city. 

—We have received from Insurance Commissioner Nathan Pratt of 
Delaware a bound copy of his report for the year ending December 31, 
1886. 

—The Massachusetts railroad commissioners, in a circular, ask the rail- 
road companies what they have done in the way of obeying the car heat- 
ing law. 

—A hearing will be had at Hartford on Saturday on the application of 
Commissioner Fyler to have the Continental Life put into the hands of a 
receiver, 

—The Fire Association of New York, having made good the impairment 
of its capital, has received a certificate to that cflect from Superintendent 
Maxwell, 

—The new water-works at Woodstock, Vt., have been satisfactorily 
tested. Fire streams were thrown over the tallest church steeples in 
the town, 

—A disastrous earthquake caused great loss of property and life in 
several provinces of Italy on Sunday. The exact number of deaths is 
not yet known. 

—The new elevator at Duluth, Minn., built by the St. Anthony Com- 
pany on the site of the two e'evators burned. has been completed ata 
cost of $175,000. 

—The total death claims paid by the Mutual Life of New York during 
the week ending December 2 footed up $135,859.10, and the total endow- 
ments $25.231.18. 

—The North British and Mercantile and the German-American have 
terminated their arrangements with Jacobs & Easton, their former San 
Francisco agents. 

—The Standard’s estimate of fire losses last week is $1,872,000, making 
a total loss of $97,813,000 since January 1. At this rate the loss for the 
year will be $106,255, 150. 

—The Kentucky Court of Appeals decides that insurance money, not 
exceeding $1000, on a burned homestead, is exempt from creditors’ 
claims just as the homestead was. 

—Fourteen per cent of the buildings recently reported as having unsafe 
heating apparatus, by the committee on surveys of the New York Board 
of Fire Underwriters, are churches. 

—Joseph H. Hollinshead, secretary of the Insurance Company of the 
State of Pennsylvania, having resigned on account of ill health, A. B. 
Earle has been elected to fill the vacancy. 

—The historical Mansion House at Andover, Mass., which has been 
used as atavern and hotel for over 190 years, was destroyed November 
29, by a fire of supposed incendiary origin. 

—A Mulberry Grove (II!.) woman recently asked for a warrant of arrest 
against some of her neighbors who broke down her door, in order to put 
guta fire which had broken out in the house. 

—A hotel and nine other buildings at Brookville, Kan., were burned 
on December 1. Four-persons lost theirlives. Those of the hotel guesis 
who escaped jumped from the second-story windows. 

—The Central Labor Union of Philadelphia has named to the city 
council forty factories in that city unprovided with the fire escapes 
required by Jaw, and asks the prosecution of the proprietors. 


—The Provident Fund Society of New York, of which A. N. Lock- 
wood is president, has been admitted to Pennsylvania. The accident 
business of this society is being thoroughly and widely extended. 


— The Canadian Journal of Commerce figures the fire losses of Mor- 
treal for the elapsed ten months of 1887 at $1,696,449; insurance, 
$1,084,255 ; against $1,147,218 and $773,547 for the whole of last year. 


—The burning shafts of the Calumet and Hecla mine have been fillcd 
with carbonic acid gas, and at last accounts the temperature was rapidly 
falling. The shafts will not, however, be opened for about a fortnight. 
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It is now thought that this second fire was started by smouldering embers 
from that of last summer, and great care will be taken to thoroughly ex- 
tinguish it. 

—The Illustrated London News (American edition) is out with its 
Christmas number, as full and distinctively Christmaslike as of old. The 
colored prints which form its supplement are very pretty, one especially 
being well worth framing. 


—The firm of Earle & Ryan of Philadelphia, agents of the Hamburg- 
Bremen Fire Insurance Company and California Insurance Company, has 
been dissolved, William J. Ryan will continue the agency and close up 
the business of the late firm. 


—The three Plainfield (N. J.) incendiaries, John M. Jackson and Louis 
and Horace Van Nest, have been sentenced, the first to fifteen and the 
two others to five years each imprisonment in the State prison. Jackson 
was convicted on three counts. 


—The Central New York Accident and Relief Association of Ithaca 
will give up business. The directors advise members to reinsure in the 
Fidelity Mutual Life Association of Philadelphia. Nine death claims at 
once have proved too much for it. 


—lIt is estimated that the loss during the past three weeks by forest 
fires in Arkansas, on cotton, hay, timber, fencing, live stock and buildings, 
will reach upwards of $3,700,000. The fires are now reported to have 
been generally put out by heavy rains. 


—Steubenville, O., had its first natural gas explosion on November 23 
io the Sumner Glass-works. Four persons were seriously and six others 
less severely injured. Carelessness in not turning off the valve while the 
gas was temporarily shut off, was the cause. 


—The Republicans of the State are to be congratulated upon their new 
ally, The Press, a one cent morning newspaper, the first issue of which 
appeared last week. It is newsy, edited by Frank Hatton and Robert P. 
Porter, and is in its typography all that could be desired. 


—George S. Rice, a New O.leans grocer, has been indicted by the 
Grand Jury for firing a dwelling house at night, and has been arrested. 
The house in question was destroyed, and the inhabitants barely escaped 
with their lives. By the law of Louisiana, this crime is punishable with 
death. 


—Elmer E. Wood, manager of the Canandaigua (N. Y.) Electric Light 
Company, was killed by an electric shock on Sunday night. He was 
endeavoring to arrange the carbon of a lamp, and was wearing a pair of 
wet kid gloves. The only mark left on his body was a black hole in his 
thumb, 


—David Randall, a farmer of Montague, Mass., was shot and killed 
while sitting in his house one night last week. The murderer fired 
through the window. Randall's life was insured for $4000 in the United 
Friends and the Legion of Honor. His seventeen-year old son has been 
arrested on suspicion. 


—Chief Engineer Swenie and Commissioner Edbrooke of Chicago, 
who are inspecting the theatres in that city, are said to have found most 
of the down-town play houses in good condition. They will, however, 
recommend a number of improvements, among the most important the 
providing of iron stage curtains. 


—The new pump and a boiler for the Sanford (Fla.) water-works have 
been delivered. The Jacksonville News says that ‘‘the work of getting 
everything in shape so as soon to give Sanford the most thorough system 
of water supply, for all purposes, in south Florida, if not in the State, is 
being rapidly pushed to completion.” 


—The new water tower in course of construction at Thomasville, Ga., 
fell on Tuesday last, killing four men and injuring four others so badly 
that their recovery is doubted. Still four more were left clinging for 
nearly an hour toa part of the tower which remained standing, until 
rescued with difficulty by the firemen. 


—Samuel J. Pipkin, secretary of the Atlas Insurance Company, writes 
to The Post Magazine: ‘It has come to the knowledge of the directors 
of this company that attempts have been made to obtain money from per- 
sons in the United States under representations to the effect that an 
appointment as manager of the business of the Atlas [Insurance Company 
in America coyld be obtained through the influence of persons making 
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such representations, The directors wish, therefore, it to be generally 
made known that no such appointment is intended, and that all such 
representations as above referred to are false and fraudulent. They will 
be glad if you will kindly find space for this letter in the columns of your 
paper.” 


—James Davis, for fifteen years an inspector of buildings for the New 
York Board of Fire Underwriters, died on Friday last at his residence at 
Port Richmond, Staten Island. Mr. Davis, who was in bis fifty-ninth 
year, was formerly a builder. He was widely known and much liked and 
respected. The funeral took place on Sunday. 


—A train heated by steam from the locomotive has been run on the C., 
M: & St. P. R. R., between Chicago and St. Paul, and a temperature of 
eighty degrees above zero maintained within the cars with open venti- 
lators, while the mercury without stood at several degrees below zero. 
The road has adopted the system. In addition to the heating, provision 
has been made for the proper ventilation of cars with ‘‘ indirect heating- 
radiators,” the motion of the train forcing a current of freshly-heated air 
into the car. 


—Three times the sawdust room in the basement of the “ Four Courts,” 
this city, has developed a fire that called out the department. The most 
recent fire there was last month. The officials of the building reported 
it as undoubtedly incendiary. No such thing. There was a steam coil 
in that room. In drying sawdust, combustion is often generated spon- 
taneously. Those fires resulted from culpable carelessness and ignor- 
ance. Fortunately, they did no great damage.—7%e Western Insurance 
Review, St. Louis. 


—A dispatch from Jackson, Miss., says that an adjuster for the Sun 
Mutual Insurance Company of New Orleans, against whom judgment 
was affirmed in the Supreme Court, has sued out a writ of error to the 
United States Supreme Court to test the constitutionality of the Missis- 
sippi insurance laws, in so far as they essay to prohibit adjustment here 
under policies issued in other States tu citizens of other States owning 
property in this State, the companies issuing the policies not having com- 
plied with the Mississippi law. 


—At the annual meeting of the Life Underwriters Association of west- 
ern New York, held at Rochester November 29, the following named 
officers were elected : President, Joseph W. Pressy of Rochester; first 
vice-president, E. P. Clark of Rochester ; second vice-president, Mathias 
Rohr of Buffalo ; secretary, William Manning of Rochester ; treasurer, 
M. D. L. Hayes of Rochester; executive commitiee, E. A. Spencer of 
Buffalo, Byron Wells of Buffalo, D. J. Sadden of Rochester, W. G. 
Justice of Buffalo, Baron A. Mead of Rochester. 


—A gentleman who had been extensively engaged in the coal business, 
and had, as he thought, successfully laid the foundation for his future 
prosperity, died suddenly last week. Among bis effects were found a 
policy of insurance for.$20,000, and an application for $20,000 additional 
was found upon his desk, all filled out and awaiting his signature. But 
the hand that should have written his name to it was suddenly struck 
powerless by death. His wife and children had been taug*t by him to 
live luxuriously, but the only means left for their support in the future is 
the $20,000 to be derived from the existing policy. The neglect to sign 
the application for the additional insurance when it was presented to him 
by the agent, deprived his widow and children of $20,000, or a sum equal 
to their entire fortune. 


—Notice has been given that the city corporation proposes to apply to 
Parliament next session for leave to bring in a bill and to pass an act 
giving power to the city coroner ard his deputy to hold inquiries into the 
cause of fires within the city boundaries and to empower the Lord Mayor, 
the Lord Chief Justice of England, or one of Her Majesty's Secretaries of 
State, and such other body or person as the bill may provide, to order 
such inquests to be held. It is proposed to confer upon the coroner 
exactly the same rights as regards inquests on fires as he now possesses 
with regard to inquests upon dead bodies, including the summoning of 
jurymen, and to empower the coroner’s jury to enter on and view, with or 
without notice, any premises where fires have happened or may be sus- 
pected to have originated; to alter, amend, vary or extinguish any 
powers or privileges which at present exist which might interfere with the 
objects of the intended act; and to confer other rights and privileges.— 
The Review, London, 
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AGENCY APPOINTMENTS, 


—Ferd. Marks, agent for the Macon Fire, at New Orleans. 

—-S. E. Walker, agent for the United States Life, at Boston. 

—E. C. North, agent for the Merchants of Newark, at Boston. 

—G. S. Boyer, agent for the Connecticut Mutual Life, at Boston. 

—Jordan, Love't & Co., agents of the Sun Fire Office, at Boston. 

—William A. Beattie, agent of the New Hampshire Fire, at Boston. 

—Ira S. Reed, manager Northern Illinois district for the Mutual Life. 

—Charles C. Kendall, agent of the National Fire of Hartford, at Scuth Boston. 

—T. A. Richardson, district agent of the Travelers of Hartford, at Philadelphia. 

—T. H. Hawley and E. P. Hill, agents for the Travelers of Hartford, at Boston. 

—Thomas H. MacBride, agent for the Penn Mutual Life, at Washington, D. C. 

—W. W. Dudley, Western superintendent North British and Mercantile, at 
Chicago. 

—Carl Mueller, special agent for the Hamburg-Bremen, for Iowa, Kansas ard 
Nebraska. 

—-Wm. J. Ryan, agent for the Hamburg-Bremen and the Cavifornia, at Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

—J. B. T. Hall, special agent of the Western department London Assurance 
Corporation. 

—Rolla V. Watt of San Francisco, manager of the Pacific Coast department of 
the Liberty of New York. 

—George I. Foster, agent for the St. Paul Fire and Marine and Springfield 
Fire and Marine, at Fargo, Dak. 

—John W. Diefendorf, manager for Central and Southern Illinois for the Mutu 1 
Life, with headquarters at Peoria. 

—Thomas Baker, Jr., agent for the Insurance Company of North Ameri:a, 
the Pennsylvania Fire of Philadelphia and the Peoples of New Hampshire, at 
Fargo, Dak. 

—Col. J. W. Atkinson of Atlanta, special agent for the Southern States of the 
Fire Assoc‘ation of Philadelphia, succeeding J. H. Lindsley, who becomes specicl 
agent in New York State. 

—A. E. Moore, special agent for the Middle department of the Lancash‘re of 
Manchester, with headquarters at New York. The department includes Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, Maryland, Delaware and the District of Culumbia. 


BOOKS AND MAGAZINES. 


—Miss M. Cruger, the author of A Den of Thieves, Hyperzsthesia and 
other books, has written a new novel, The Vanderhyde Manor House, 
which the Worthingtons have published. It is entertainingly written and 
sufficiently sensational to suit the taste of the day. The book is well 
bound in cloth, and the print is a delight to weary eyes. 


—Worthington’s Annual for 1888 is perhaps more attractive than any 
of its predecessors—and that is saying a great deal. The child who can- 
not find entertainment in its pages must be very queerly constitued in- 
deed. The reading matter is both interesting and wholesome, while not 
in the least goody goody, and the illustrations, most of which are colored, 
are decidedly good. It is published by R. Worthington, 770 Broadway, 
New York. 


--Locrine, a tragedy in verse, by Algernon Charles Swinburne. New 
York, Worthington Company.—The necessarily imperfect version of Swin- 
burne’s latest and most ambitious work, which was cabled to The New 
York Times some weeks since, has attracted so much attention that the 
appearance of the complete tragedy, printed from advance copy, will be 
hailed by the poet’s admirers with great satisfaction. It forms ar2mo 
volume of 149 pages, well printed on good paper, and bound in English 
cloth. 


—To the man who, as a boy, saw the birth of Our Young Folks, and 
for years pored over the pages of the best children’s magazine which had 
yet appeared in America, it is a matter of real gratification to note the 
wonderful forward strides made by its offspring and successor, St. Nich- 
olas. It does sometimes seem almost a pity to waste such excellence of 
typography and illustration upon the great average child, but anything 
less were clearly unworthy the work of the writers who now fill its pages. 
The influence for good upon the tastes of a young person, of such a jour- 
nal as St. Nicholas, is simply incalculable, and it would appear from the 
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enormous and growing circulation of the magazine that more and more 
parents yearly appreciate this fact. The Christmas number is just out and 
will be heartily enjoyed by thousands of young people, and, for that mat- 
ter, by nearly as many of their elders. 


—The high standard which The Century Magazine has reached renders 
it needless to say much about the December number, except that it is un- 
usually full of entertaining papers and that the illustrations are many and 
as good as ever. The frontispiece isa portrait of Abraham Lincoln, taken 
just before his inauguration, of which Messrs. Nicolay and Hay tell 
the story. Among the papers is one by Edward L. Wilson, on 
The Sea of Galilee, one bv Mrs. Schuyler van Rensselaer on Durham 
Cathedral, and another by Joseph and Elizabeth R. Pennell on The Pic- 
torial Successes of Irving’s Faust. while Brander Matthews gives some 
Notes on Parisian Newspapers. Fiction is represented by J. G. Perkins, 
George W. Cable, Frank R. Stockton, Edward Eggleston and others. 


—We are indebted to the author, Dougald J. Bannatyne of New York, 
for a copy of the ‘‘ Handbook of Republican Institutions in the United 
States of America,” published by Wm. Blackwood & Sons of Edinburgh 
and London. Mr. Bannatyne is a Scotch lawyer, who has been a resident 
of the United States and Canada for many years. This work is designed 
to impart to residents of Great Britain special and particular knowledge 
regarding the ‘‘republican institutions” of this.country. In his brief 
and terse preface the author says: “‘ During the twenty-two years I have 
spent in Canada and the United States, I have frequently heard it said 
that an immigrant into either of these countries, who brings some capital 
with him, is not likely to permanently succeed until he has lost all he 
brought with him and has started afresh.” He then goes on to indicate 
his desire “to assist his countrymen in an effort to overcome the dead 
weight of ignorance” with which he is sure they are overweighted as re- 
gards the laws, customs, habits, geography and people of this country, 
The author has compiled, in convenient, octavo form, upwards of 600 
pages of information regarding the ‘‘institutions” of this country that 
cannot fail to be of very great value to residents of the old world. He 
begins with some general statistics as to the extent and population of the 
country, its products, etc., and follows by giving in full the Declaration 
of Independence, the Articles of Confederation adopted July 9, 1778, and 
the Constitution of the United States. Having thus laid a substantial 
foundation, he proceeds to erect thereon a superstructure which embraces 
brief synopses of the laws of Congress relative to the various depart- 
ments, State, war, navy, interior, pos’-office, agriculture, etc. Much space 
is given to the consideration of the Judiciary of the United States, show- 
ing how the judicial system is organized, with its various circuit courts 
throughout the country, with the appellate jurisdiction resting in the 
Supreme Coart. The United States militia organization is described in 
full; the national homes for disabled soldiers and sailors, the national 
cemeter es, the methods by which duties are collected, the internal reve- 
nue system, and all the other departments of the national government, 
find explanation, A chapter is devoted to the bankers, State and Na- 
tional banks, another to the railways, still another to the Indian ques- 
tion, another to the public lands, and, in fact, the book contains a very 
comprehensive summary of all the governmental functions and the way 
in which they are exercised. Following this, he gives the text of the coa- 
stitution of the State of New York, with a comprehensive reference to 
the State departments as distinguished from the Federal departments, 
drawing very clearly the line between Federal and State government. He 
takes New York as a sample of the forms of government of the different 
States, and by a succinct statement of their different functions, conveys 
the information’ to his readers in foreign lands, information regarding 
which they are usually very much mixed. Ordinarily, foreigners are 
unable to comprehend the distinctions made in this country between the 
government of the whole and the government of its parts, and attribute 
to the general government acts which are performed by the individuzl 
States. Mr. Bannatyne has done a most excellent work in placing be- 
fore his readers in a concise form a clear explanation of those difficulties, 
and gives them much other useful and valuable information. Intending im- 
migrants of average intelligence will be much benefited by a perusal of this 
work, while those whose homes are in foreign lands, but who have busi- 
ness relations with residents of the United States, will find it of 
great value to them in expounding the laws describing our various “‘in- 
stitutions.” The work is very handsomely printed on good paper, from 
clear type, and is substantially bound in muslin, lettered in gold. 
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